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we believe, would He have said, "They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword, and in such a cause 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever 
shall lose his life, the same shall save it." We remem- 
ber His words in the 23rd chapter of Matthew and His 
armed forcible driving of the money-changers from the 
temple with the destruction of their property; His 
statement that He came not to send peace but a sword ; 
His injunction to His disciples to sell their garments 
and buy swords; His prophecy that wars "must needs 
be," and many other sayings that were not the language 
of slavish submission to aggression and evil, but of 
manly resistance. His teaching that we love our ene- 
mies can, we think, be made to mean complete non- 
resistance to national aggression and evil only by tear- 
ing them out from the rest of the New Testament and 
their setting in Oriental thought and life as well as by 
ignoring the conduct of the Master Himself. 

It is perhaps reasonable to believe that God works 
through human instruments, and that He wishes us to 
be "His Hands" for reward and punishment. This 
course, has, we believe, been patiently and forcibly 
stated to us by the President of the United States, who 
has shown us that the "right is more precious than 
peace." We proclaim our loyalty to the cause of civ- 
ilization, and to the President of the United States, and 
our willingness to help in all ways that may be opened 
to us by the Inward Light, which is the foundation of 
our faith. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PERPETUAL 

STATEMENT OF TERMS APPLIED 

TO AN INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE LEAGUE 

By JULIA GRACE WALES 

The method of war in the past has been to conquer 
first and make terms afterwards. But in any war, 
in so far as a people are contending for international 
principles of justice and freedom, an early, specific, and 
public statement of terms should be a substantial aid 
to their cause. As has already been recognized in the 
present war, a standing offer of a peace based on sound 
international principles adds moral forces to physical, 
and tends to insure moral victory at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Moreover, such a standing challenge 
keeps the enemy government in a public and unescapa- 
ble dilemma between right and wrong, and throws on 
it the perpetual onus of the continuation of the war. 

Moreover, the peoples have a right to know what the 
terms of a settlement are to be; they have a right to 
know these terms before they stop fighting. The safety 
of the peoples lies, not in negotiations in the old secret, 
diplomatic sense, but in the perpetual public statement 
of terms without armistice until the essentials of a last- 
ing settlement have been secured. "Protective pub- 
licity" is the one safeguard against the machinations of 
a selfish autocratic government. 

Now, could the prnciple of continuous mediation 
through public proposals be used by a league of nations 
for the preservation of world peace and be made a per- 
manent part of world security against war? 

The league at present under consideration of course 
hopes ultimately to include in its membership all the 
nations of the earth; if not all are ready to come in, 
however, the league intends to be not a closed alliance 
of the old kind, such as could be mistaken for an ag- 
gressive alliance, but an alliance perpetually open to 
any nation that cares to come in on condition of under- 
taking reasonable responsibilities. That attitude in 
itself is based on the principle of the public challenge 
to the good faith of governments. 

But, further, suppose that, despite all preventive 
measures, a war breaks out between two nations not 
members of the league, how could the principle of the 
perpetual statement of terms be applied by the league 
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to hasten the restoration of peace upon a basis of inter- 
national justice? 

The endeavor of an official neutral commission repre- 
senting the nations of the league would be by careful 
study to discover a programme which would approxi- 
mately meet the legitimate wishes of the belligerent na- 
tions concerned — that is, which would make for the 
welfare of the family of nations as a whole. The pro- 
posals thus prepared would then be placed publicly be- 
fore the belligerent governments. If the first proposals 
should fail to obtain favorable consideration, the com- 
mission would continue to study the problem at issue in 
the light of international principles, and would persist 
in its effort to hold internationally sound solutions be- 
fore the minds of the peoples.* 

It is essential to note that the more radically the pub- 
lic proposals are in accord with sound principles of in- 
ternational justice and welfare, the more effectually 
they will liberate the moral forces which make for a re- 
turn to harmony. 

Such a definition of the issues and of the attitude of 
the belligerent governments with regard to the issues 
should tend to clarify to the neutrals their own further 
course and indicate on which side, if either, the weight 
of their own moral forces should be thrown. 

Again, suppose the league is obliged to enter into a 
state of war (military, or even economic) with an out- 
sider or with a recalcitrant member. According to the 
theory of the perpetual statement of terms: 
I. The declaration of war would be accompanied by a 
concrete statement of the terms of immediate 
return to harmony. The offer would perhaps 
remain open only for a limited period or for the 
duration of certain given conditions; in this 
case, as soon as the time expires or the condi- 
tions change, a new standing offer would be put 
up, so that deception of the people of the recal- 
citrant nation would continue to be difficult or 
impossible.** 
II. There would be some sort of international organ in 
constant operation. 

(A) To keep clear the close relation be- 
tween law and the use of a police 
force; that is, to keep clear the in- 
ternational nature of the task as a 
disinterested public service. 

* Compare the resolution on Continuous Mediation adopted 
by the Women's International Congress at the Hague, April, 
1915. 

** President Wilson's policy in the present war affords a 
precedent for the application of this principle. In his speech 
to the League to Enforce Peace he applied the principle in- 
formally, challenged the governments before the face of the 
peoples, elicited a degree of official response, and supplied a 
rallying point for unofficial forces. His simultaneous notes 
to the belligerents created for the governments a public and 
unescapable dilemma. In his speech to the Senate in Janu- 
ary of last year he further developed his standing proposal, 
toward which economic pressure, suffering, sound self-in- 
terest, and idealism must with the passing of time combine 
to impel them ever more irresistibly. The efforts of various 
unofficial bodies to formulate terms also show the principle 
to some extent in application. 

Further precedents are found in (1) the President's war 
speech to Congress, (2) his note to Russia, (3) the British 
note to Russia, (4) Mr. Lloyd-George's Glasgow speech, (5) 
the President's note to the Pope, (6) Mr. Lloyd-George's 
speech to the trade unions, (7) President Wilson's addresses 
to Congress of January 8 and February 11, 1918, etc. 



(B) To keep human invention working 
on — 

(1) The principles of settle- 

ment. 

(2) The use of moral (simul- 

taneously with physical) 
forces in overcoming the 
enemy resistance. 
Even after formal diplomatic relations had to be 
broken off, ways should be devised to keep the people 
of the enemy country clear about the situation, to un- 
deceive them, to explain to them, to convince them, to 
keep tempting them with a challenge to the right. 

Might not some aspects of this principle be early in- 
cluded in the deliberations of a league for the preserva- 
tion of world peace ? 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES. 

. . . The ancient pastime of crushing Truth to earth 
lias, we are lately reminded, two main features: the 
crushing and the resurrection, or surging back again. 
The latest reminder consists of an interesting multi- 
plicity of testimonies now coming out of the Central 
Powers, bearing witness to the falsehood of Prussianism. 
Last month we quoted Turkish and Bulgarian dis- 
avowals of Prussianism. At this writing others are at 
ltand. Some of these may be spurious, but few lack a 
distinct air of credibility, in the opinion of their spon- 
sors of the press. One such is the article by Hermann 
Hesse, a prominent South German poet, recently ap- 
pearing, liberally censored, in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung. He was looking forward to the present offen- 
sive, evidently, and urging its avoidance, for he wrote of 
there being prepared in France "the gigantic slaughter 
of which we hardly dare to speak, which is to decide the 
war, and which will not decide it," and urged that "when 
such unutterable things are in preparation," "we have 
not to consider petty national vanity now," for "the 
hour has come when a small humiliation, a small con- 
cession, a small human impulse, cannot any longer dis- 
grace us." 

. . . The grim humor of the Teutonic fear that "a small 
human impulse" would prove a national disgrace is dis- 
pelled by the evident seriousness of Hesse, when he de- 
clares that Europe has but the government which it 
desires and deserves, and that "what stands in the way 
are our indolence and cowardice, our obstinacy and 
folly. . . . We take things as they are; we rejoice 
over victories, deplore the losses of our own party. AYe 
mutely recognize and approve war as an instrument of 
politics. . . . There exists only a dwindling mi- 
nority which really desires the continuation of the 
war. . . . None but an insignificant band of dis- 
eased fanatics or conscienceless criminals — and yet it 
goes on, longer and longer." "The Russians have taught 
us once more the sacred lesson of all times that the weak 
can indeed be the most mighty. Why does no one fol- 
low? Why do parliaments and chambers confine them- 
selves to the wonted chatter about daily trivialities, and 
never stand forth in support of the great, all-important 
idea of the day? Why is there support for the self-de- 
termination of nations onlv when profit can be derived 
from it?" 



